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ous |'@ Tiverton, after his interview with Gashley, 


| slackened his speed as he drove into Old Caven- 
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dish Street, and at length drawing up at the 
Post Office, sprang impatiently from his curricle, 
and went to inquire whether a letter were 


‘not awaiting him. It was some time before the 


young Oxonian could be attended to; others were 
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there before him ; and he was left for what appeared | 
to him a wearisome time, to speculate upon the 

chances of his father’s having answered his appli- 

cation for money so soon, or having answered it by 

a remittance at all. A letter might convey only | 
reproaches for his idleness and extravagance ; and | 
yet his father had ever been so liberal, so indulgent, | 
that Tiverton’s hopes rose high when at length | 
his eager inquiry as to whether a letter had not | 
come, bearing his address, received an answer in | 
the affirmative. The direction was in his sister’s | 
well-known hand: this awakened a feeling of fear. | 
With ungovernable impatience he tore open the 

envelope in the street : one thing appeared evident 

at the first glance, it contained neither cheque nor | 
bank-note. ‘Tiverton’s countenance fell, he bit 
his lip, and had hardly courage to read the con- | 
tents of the brief blotted epistle. When he had | 
perused them he turned deadly pale, crushed the | 
paper in his hand, and turned round with the ex- 
pression of a gambler who has staked his all and 
lost it. 

There were two words in that note which fell 
like a weight of lead upon the heart of Tiverton, 
and rang in his ears like the knell of death. Those 
words were bankruptcy and ruin! He thought 
of his family, crushed beneath the blow of sudden 
adversity—his father, the princely merchant—the 
generous friend—a hopeless bankrupt; he thought 
of the home that must be quitted, the change that 
must be endured, his own wauton folly adding to a 
burden already too heavy to be borne; all these 
thoughts crowded into the mind of Tiverton with 
these two terrible words, and conscience added a 
third yet more terrible to his soul—that werd was 
retribution ! 

That evening, pale and exhausted, as from a 
severe shock, Alek entered the study of his: uncle, 
Mr. Warden, the father of Louisa, and his. wearest 
relative on his: mother’s side. That: gentleman, a 
grave, sensible man of business, punctual, regular, 
and correct as the clock at the Horse Guards, 
might, under other circumstanees, have received 
with some coldness a nephew whose disposition 
was so uncongenial to his own. But under the 
crust of formality there beat the current of warm 
generous feeling, and the appearance ef the un- 
happy young man now stirred ‘it with a strong 
emotion of pity. 

“ ¥ou have heard——” Alek comnmenced, and 
paused. 

“ T have heard all,” replied his uncle very gravely, 
motioning him to take a chair. 

“ My father,” said Alek, making a painful effort 
to speak, “ my father will be reduced to very nar- 
row cireumstanees by this sudden change in his 
affairs. Iam his only son, and I feel how neees- 
sary it will be for me to exert myself, so as to 
become not a drag upon, but a support to my 
family.” 


words would dash to the ground the hope which 
his own heart scarcely dared to entertain. 

* Open to competition, yes,” replied Mr. War. 
den slowly, rubbing his forehead as he spoke ; “ it 
is the arena on which the first talent of England 
now contends for the prize. Certainly, you have 
received a good education at Oxford,” he continued, 
though not by any means in an encouraging tone, 
* but I fear that you have——” 

“ Wasted my time and opportunities,” exclaimed 
Tiverton, concluding the unfinished sentence; 
* would, would that I could recall one year of the 
past! but my business now is with the future. 
There are yet two months before the next exami- 
nation ; and if indefatigable study, if work by day 


| and by night, if heart and soul devotion to my 


object, can make these two months avail to procure 
me success, I may yet win an honourable indepen- 
dence.” 

“ Have you ever consulted your father on the 
subject P” said Mr. Warden, leaning back on his 
elbow chair. 

“It has for long been his wish that I should 
make the attempt, but my own idleness and fully 
have defeated his object.” 

* And supposing,” said Mr. Warden, “ that you 
succeeded in obtaining a writership, where would 
you now find the requisite funds to fit you out for 
a voyage to India P” 

Tiverton pressed his lips together, and fixed his 
eyes on the carpet. Oh! how heavy is the chain 
of poverty upom those who have fiung aside, as 
too weighty to be endured, even the needful re- 
straint of economy. 

“ Alek Tiverton,” said his uncle, gravely but 
kindly, “ let us understand each other. I approve 
of your anxiety to do something for yourself; I 
will not risk my money with a: thoughtless spend- 
thrift; but I would gladly aid a man struggling 
for independence. You will return to Oxford for 
study, aud go up to your examination in June. If 
you have the energy and application which may 
procure you success, I will lend you any sum 
which may be requisite to launch you forth in the 
world, believing that you will honourably en- 
deavour, as soon as you have the means, to repay 
that and any other debt which yow' may have in- 
eurred. The money owed to nre,-as soon as I 
receive it, I shall place at the dispesal of your 
mother.” 

Tiverton rose from his seat, and grasped his 
uncle’s hand ; it was the only reply that he could 
make ; but in his inmost heart there was a deep, 
firm resolve, to deny himself from henceforth every 
luxury, nay every comfort, to content himself with 
the bare necessaries of life, till the burden of debt 
should be rolled from him, till he could lift up his 
brow as a free man, wronging none, owing pay- 
ment to none. 

Alek Tiverton next sought his cousin, and found 





“Tam glad that you see things in this light, 
and that, instead of being paralysed by this unex- 
pected blow, it will rouse you to strenuous exer- 
as But what, Alek, do you propose to do 
first P”” 

“ Struggle to. obtain a civil appointment for 
India; you know that the field is open to com- 
petition now.”’ Tiverton looked anxiously into the 
face of his uncle, as though fearful that his first 





ready sympathy and encouragement from her. ‘To 
| her he dwelt less upon the misfortunes of his 
| family, than upon the painful occurrence of the 
, afternoon, which had left an indelible impression on 
| his mind. It was a relief to him to speak to her 
| of Gashley, to unburden his heart of its load ; for 
| the remembrance of the sufferer haunted him like 
| a spectre ; his own trials seemed a judgment upon 
| him for the wrongs of his wretched creditor. 
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“And what can you do now?” exclaimed 
Louisa, after listening with painful interest to his 
tale. 

“TI have done what I could, not what I would,” 
replied Tiverton; “I have parted with chain, 
seal, studs, whatever I could turn into money, 
though for less than half the price that I gave for 
the baubles. Gashley is relieved from present 
want.” 

“You sold them!” exclaimed Louisa, in some 
surprise. 

“I could not have slept, I could not have rested 
on my bed till I had done something for the man 
whom I had helped to ruin. But,” continued 
‘Tiverton, speaking with rapidity, while every fea- 
ture of his face betrayed his emotion, “had I 
coined my heart’s blood for gold I could never, 
never have cancelled the past, never have made 
him amends for the injury which I have done him 
in my thoughtless folly.” 

“ Alek!” cried Louisa, tears rising into her 
eyes, “I will never lose sight of that poor girl ; 
she shall always find a friend in me.” 

“ Bless you for the word!” said her cousin. “I 
thought of asking this, but I am already so deeply 
indebted to your father that I shrank from adding 
to my burden of obligations. This was foolish 
pride—I know it. Louisa, I have been thought- 
less, frivolous, but not heartless. I have to-day 
learned a lesson which I never shall forget. I 
would rather show my feeling in deeds than in 
words; but rest assured that the generous kind- 
ness which I have received here in the hour of 
my need has laid me under a debt which gold 
never can cancel, nor the gratitude of a life-time 
repay.” 

And did Alek Tiverton keep to his good resolu- 
tions P 

He kept them when, deep in his anxious studies, 
the bright sunshine tempted him not forth, when 
through the long night the yellow lamplight fell 
on the wearisome page whose difficulties he was 
determined to master. He shunned society, fled 
from amusement, grudged even the brief space 
which Nature claimed for refreshment and rest, 
till friends sought to chide him from his books, 
and even learned professors seriously warned him 
of the consequences of sacrificing health to study. 
Alek went up to his examination in June, passed 
it triumphantly, won a civil appointment, and a 
sharp attack of fever followed as the result of ex- 
ertions beyond his strength. 

Does Alek Tiverton still keep to his good reso- 
lutions ? 

He keeps them im a far distant land, where he 
is pursuing a career of usefulness and honour. 
The life which might have been frittered away in 
selfish amusement but for the rough yet kindly 
hand of adversity, is now devoted to nobler ends. 
Alek has already paid off every debt, by the exer- 
cise of strict self-denial; and that which has 
enabled him to be just, will now give him the 
power to be generous. ‘To him his family look as 
their stay and support amidst the trials that have 
gathered around them; for Tiverton has become 
one to whom the inexperienced can look up for ad- 
vice and the weak for assistance; he disappoints 
no hope, he betrays no trust, and he shrinks from 
debt as from dishonour. 





COSTLY DINNERS IN ANCIENT ROME. 


Ir is recorded of Pompey and Cicero that they one 
day planned to drop in upon Lucullus at his din- 
ner hour, to gratify their curiosity with a sight of 
those famous feastings for which the latter, even 
on ordinary occasions, was so noted. Meeting him 
in the Forum, they accordingly proposed to dine 
with him in a friendly manner, just taking him as 
they found him. Lucullus begged his self-invited 
guests to defer their visit till the next day, that 
he might receive them in a worthy manner. 
They, however, persisted in their proposal, and 
would not even allow him to send orders to his 
servants to prepare a dinner suitable to the rank 
of his guests. Only this much did they consent 
to, that he should send home his attendant with 
the message that he would dine that day “ in 
Apollo,” that being the name of one of his dining 
halls; but with this seemingly innocent message 
he deceived his friends. Each of his dining-rooms 
had a definite sum always laid out upon its wines 
and viands, while the remaining arrangements 
were at the same time all upon the same scale. 
The servants, therefore, knew their master’s plea- 
sure, and prepared accordingly, so that only a few 
hours after the intimation was given, Cicero and 
Pompey partook of a dinner which cost a sum 
equal in our currency to £1200! 

We are naturally astounded at so immense a 
sum being expended upon a repast for three per- 
sons, and at so short a notice ; and when we remem- 
ber that the value of money was then probably ten 
times greater than it is now, our astonishment is 
unbounded. But far larger sums even than these 
used to be spent upon dinners. In Seneca’s time a 
banquet given by a magistrate on entering upon 
his office cost £3000, and he was regarded as an 
economical man too. The Emperor Vitellius often 
spent £3000 a day upon his own table; this, 
however, is a mere bagatelle compared with the 
prodigality of the Emperor Verus, who squandered 
no less than £45,000 upon one dinner, or with 
that of Caligula, who devoted £75,000 to a similar 
purpose. Even half a ton of gold was not enough 
for the folly of Heliogabalus! How was this pos- 
sible? The following items of the feast will assist 
in making it credible. In a banquet which he on 
one occasion gave, he caused to be served up in 
great abundance, camels’ heels, cocks’ combs, pea- 
cocks’ and nightingale’s tongues, and a multitude 
of other delicate and costly rarities. Every day 
he had thousands of breasts of pork served up. 
Peas were mingled with gold Jeaves, beans with 
amber, and rice with pearls. He expressed the 
wish that the eatables were much dearer, as it 
would give a greater stimulus to his appetite. He 
even promised to set before his guests a phenix— 
the bird which appears only once in a century—or, 
failing in that, to present each of them with a 
thousand pounds of gold ! 

By the help of some fragmentary references in 
old authors, and the cookery-book of Apicius, we 
are able to show what constituted a respectable 
dinner in the time of Lucullus. The meal con- 
sisted of three courses—the entrée or promulsis, 
the dinner properly so called, and the dessert. The 
meats of the entrée were generally cold, and served 
rather to stimulate than to satisfy og appetite ; 
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they consisted chiefly of eggs or oysters, and sea 
fishes with strong sauce. A green salad almost 
invariably appeared in the entrée—that salad of 
unusual fineness and tenderness, with a milky 
flavour, which Goethe has celebrated, and which 
the Romans contrived to have on their tables all 
the year round. A mixed beverage called mu/sum, 
compounded of wine, honey, and must, formed the 
drink of the promulsis. 

The dinner proper was called cena, and con- 
sisted of very many courses, each of which again 
was formed of many dishes. One principal dish 
formed the central point of the whole, and for this 
purpose a boar of prodigious size was often selected. 
It was customary to serve him up whole, and 
especial pains were necessary to get him on the 
spit, and, when roasted, to get him into the dining- 
hall, for all which Roman culinary skill was amply 
sufficient. 

The dessert consisted chiefly of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and pastry confections. The wines that 
were served at dinner were of great variety. The 
Romans possessed 195 kinds of wine, and as many 
more varieties of them, and this will help us to 
judge of the immense outlay incurred by this part 
of the entertainment. In addition, the host had 
also to provide cooling drinks, which in the Italian 
climate was of great importance. In earlier times, 
ice and snow used to be put into the wine and 
other drinks to cool them ; but subsequently water 
bottles were placed in snow and ice, which were 
kept all through the year in an ice-cellar. 

By a fortunate circumstance, the bill of fare of 
a dinner provided by a priest on his election to 
office has been preserved. This entertainment 
was given at a period almost contemporaneous with 
that at which Pompey and Cicero dined with 
Lucullus “in Apollo,” and may serve further to 
illustrate the costliness of that celebrated dinner. 
This banquet was a perfect one of its kind. Even 
the entrée had two courses. The first course 
consisted of sea-urchins, fresh oysters ad libitum, 
large Pelorian mussels, porcupine mussels, sea- 
ouzels served with asparagus, fat pullets, a dish of 
oysters and Pelorian mussels with sauce, black 
and white centre fish. In the second course were 
porcupine mussels, probably in another form, 
sweet Pelorian mussels, sea-nettles, beccaficoes, 
haunches of ‘venison and wild boar, pullet-pasty, 
venus shells, and purple fish. Then followed the 
dinner proper, which consisted of breasts of pork, 
wild boars’ heads, dishes of baked fish, ragout of 


swines’ teats, hares, roast fowls, fricassee of teals, | 


Picentine biscuits in milk, ete. The items of the 
dessert and the wines are omitted; but there can 
be no doubt that they were on a scale of extra- 
vagunce corresponding with the rest of the dinner. 
This sumptuous entertainment was provided for a 
party of only sixteen persons, and at our day it 
seems incredible that it should have cost any- 
thing like the sum Lucullus lavished on his ban- 
quet. How the latter came to absorb so enor- 
mous 2 sum may be guessed from the following 
charges :—For a single fieldfare, 2s. 6d. used to 
be given, £2 for a peacock, and £30 for a pair of 
doves ; a barb weighing 43]bs. was purchased for 
£40, another of 6lbs. for £60. It used, more- 
over, to be no extraordinary thing to lay out 
£150 in rose leaves, for garlands, and to scatter 


over the floor and sofas at a single dinner. So 
that, if these items are a fair sample of the com- 
ponents of the feast, we can have no difficulty in 
understanding how Lucullus managed to squan- 
der £1200 upon his banquet “in Apollo.” In 
connection with these items, however, it should be 
remembered that between the real value of the 
articles and the prices they fetched, there was no 
proportion whatever, and that such prices were 
only kept up by the morbid whims and extra- 
vagant fancies of the wealthy. 

The Roman epicures made their kitchen regu- 
lations very stringent. The oysters must come 
from Circeii, or the Lucrine Lake: indeed, they 
were fetched even from Brundusium and Taren- 
tum, and not unfrequently from the remote Rich- 
borough in England. The last named, after their 
passage, were fattened in the Lucrine Lake. 
These gourmands had a fine selection of shellfish ; 
the Pelorian mussels of the Lucrine Lake were 
particularly prized, as were also the sea-urchin 
of Misenum and the comb mussel of Tarentum. 
It was extremely difficult to satisfy the epicure 
with fishes, as may be judged by the facts that 
the cod-fish had to be fetched from Pessinus, in 
Asia; the sword-fish from Rhodes; the parrot-fish 
from the Straits of Sicily, or from the shores of 
Cilicia; and the gilt-bream from the Lucrine. 
The best sea-wolf was caught in the Tiber, at a 
particular spot between two bridges; the most 
savoury plaice came from Ravenna, and the barbs 
from Corsica and Sicily. The choicest thunny- 
fish was that which, under a year old, came from 
Chalcedon ; the lampreys that were in the greatest 
request were from the Straits of Sicily, or from 
Tartessus, on the Spanish coast. The fastidious- 
ness of Roman taste was equally seen in the case 
of fowls: Samos yielded them their favourite pea- 
cocks ; their pheasants came from Colchis, water- 
hens from Seleucia on the Tigris, cranes from 
Media, and hazel hens from Phrygia. Their 
favourite roast dish was the boar, which they ob- 
tained from Lucania, Umbria, and Etruria. The 
kids of Ambracia, too, were favourites. 

Of the many vegetables cultivated by the 
Romans, only two were in any request among the 
gluttons, namely, the asparagus and the artichoke. 
Of the former they preferred that of Ravenna, 
which attained such magnitude that only three 
stalks went to the pound. The latter, when 
brought from Corduba, was specially prized. A 
favourite delicacy among the wealthy was a kind 
of mushroom, soaked in its own gravy, and swal- 
| lowed as hot as it could be borne, and the glowing 
| morsel was immediately followed by a quantity of 
ice to cool the palate. Of the fruits that came up 
for dessert, the figs were from Tusculum, the nuts 
from Thasos, chestnuts from Spain, and the dates 
from Egypt. Of cheeses, that of Nismes was the 
| favourite; the cheese of Velabra was smoked, and 
that of Trebula was eaten either toasted or soaked 
in water. 

Thus we see how many seas and countries were 
laid under contribution to furnish luxuries for 
; Rome. ‘The meats were universally highly sea- 
| soned, Spanish pepper being used in great quan- 
| tities for many dishes. Two piquant sauces were 
| in great vogue, namely, garum and muria. Garum 
was prepared from the entrails and blood of cer- 
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tain sea-fishes, particularly the African mackerel, 
and fetched so high a price that Lucullus has had 
to pay above £8 for a flask containing about two 
quarts of it. The muria somewhat resembles this, 
though it was not so expensive; the best of it was 
procured from the Byzantine thunny-fish. 

Great care was taken to have the viands as 
fresh as possible, especially in the case of fishes. 
If they came from distant seas, they were brought 
home in perforated fish-boxes fastened to the ship’s 
keel: if obtained in the neighbourhood, running 
porters carried them in tubs to their destination. 
Many of them had to be shown alive to the guests 
before dinner, and some even at the table, as the 
parrot-fish and the Lucrine mussels ; the sea-barb 
and some others were killed in the presence of the 
guests, who delighted in watching the changing 
colours of the expiring fish, which varied from a 
dazzling white to sky-blue, and from this to the 
deepest vermillion. On the other hand, they 
lacked the haut gout which prevails in modern 
times in the case of game, which the ancients al- 
ways ate fresh. Fowls, however, were kept some 
time before they were eaten, and only sheer neces- 
sity would reconcile them to a fresh-killed fowl ; 
but the skill of the cook easily removed the ob- 
jection. The fowl was suffocated in red wine, 
which made the flesh eat short and tender; while 
hens and geese were thought to be more savoury 
than those of other colours. To impart a good 
flavour to the fowls, they were fed on figs and 
dates, and, to expedite their fattening, in the dark. 
A sufficient number of all kinds of fowls had to be 
served upto enable all the guests to be helped off the 
breast, the remaining parts being sent away. Of 
flamingoes the tongues only were eaten. Snipes 
alone were sufficient favourites to be eaten altoge- 
ther. Swine were fed upon millet and figs, to 
make their flesh luscious and succulent, and by 
such feeding sometimes grew to the size of twoewt. 
Fifty different dishes used to be prepared out of 
the swine, which were served at all the courses of 
the dinner. 

A host of cooks were in constant employ in the 
household of every wealthy Roman, who were all 
subordinate to a professed artiste and a scientific 
baker. In the earlier times of the Republic, a 
common servant attended to all this business ; but 
after the influx of wealth and luxury from Asia, 
the occupation of the cook was elevated into a spe- 
cific art, and an expert professional was held in 
high estimation. Pastrycooks, in particular, were 
in high repute, and such was their artistic skill 
that the statues of the gods used to appear at table 
constructed of paste, and even whole forts and 
cities were represented by it. 

Other luxuries yet were demanded to complete 
the feast. Singers were stationed in the vacant 
spaces of the dining-room, and sometimes Greek 
girls with their harps were introduced, while oc- 
casionally the playing of the sambuca, an instru- 
ment of three strings, was called into exercise. 
Alternating with these, were plays and panto- 
mimes; rope-dancers displayed their dexterity 
upon a rope stretched across the apartment, and 
ballet-dancers also were occasionally employed ; 
while in the most refined society selections from 
the most eminent Greek and Latin authors used 
to be recited. 





The servants and other functionaries whom 
these entertainments called into exercise were very 
numerous, to the most important of whom we can 
only allude. On the occasion of a banquet, the 
array of attendants, at a given signal, hastened 
into the room, each one to his appointed place. 
One set of servants brought the meats to the door 
of the room, if they were hot, in hot metal dishes. 
Here they were met by another set, who took them 
into the room itself. ‘The silver dishes were often 
so large and heavy that they had to be furnished 
with handles, and required several persons to 
carry them. The Structor was the person who 
arranged the sevéral dishes of each course upon 
the most costly plate, and was responsible for their 
all coming to table in the most approved manner. 
It was the custom in distinguished houses not to 
serve the meats up in single dishes, but every 
course was laid out upon a service of plate, and in 
this style brought to table. The office of carver 
required no small skill. With the utmost grace 
and a practised hand, he could dexterously separate 
the joints, especially of fowls ; he even used to go 
through his work dancing, keeping time with the 
music. He attended the lectures of a distinguished 
professor of the art of carving, and had so much 
to study, that expertness in his art could only be 
regarded as the product of a whole life of study. 

The duties of the Nomenclator consisted in call- 
ing out the names of the rare dishes, or drawing 
attention to the sumptuous manner in which they 
were dressed, and also in telling the guests who 
carried the wine round. ‘The cup-bearer was 
generally a youth of remarkable beauty and dex- 
terity. The servants who looked after the silver 
plate were constantly occupied in necessary ser- 
vices; others handed round the bread in small 
baskets, while some superintended the lighting. 
These attendants were all loosely attired, with 
their hair curled; they were nimble in their move- 
ments, of great stature where possible, and went 
through their evolutions in a manner that would 
be creditable in the waiters of our modern hotels. 
A particular snap of the finger, a whistle, or 
smack of the tongue, easily communicated to the 
servant his master’s wishes, which were promptly 
replied to. At the same time, almost impossibi- 
lities were required of the servants; without touch- 
ing a morsel or daring to speak a word, the poor 
slaves were often obliged to be in attendance 
through the whole of the night, and were severely 
forbidden to sigh, sneeze, or cough. 

All distinguished Romans had a number of 
dining-rooms, known by various -‘names—as Lu- 
cullus’s “ Apollo,” for instance—which were spe- 
cially adapted from their situation to certain 
seasons of the year. The Romans were very care- 
ful to have their rooms warmed by the natural 
heat of the sun, where it was practicable ; on this 
account, the winter dining-rooms were so arranged 
that they could be both lighted and warmed by 
the midday sun. On the other hand, every effort 
was made to shelter them from the sun’s heat in 
summer ; and this would be all the more necessary, 
as the heat was so greatly raised by the multitude 
of attendants and the vast number of the lamps 
employed. On this account chiefly the summer 
dining-rooms faced the north; they were of con- 
siderable height, and were protected from pene- 
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trating winds by means of curtains and glass 
windows. At table, the guests wore a loose gar- 
ment called synthesis, which they were in the 
habit of frequently changing; and during the 
feast, slaves were busily occupied in keeping up a 
supply of fresh air by means of fans made of pea- 
cocks’ feathers. Canals of water not unfrequently 
flowed through the room, with a pleasing ripple, 
and helped to purify the atmosphere. Baths also 
supplied agreeable refreshment. These were filled 
in the summer with melted snow, in winter with 
Jukewarm water, and were taken more than once 
during a single dinner. 

As a rule, the triclinium—the common name 
for the dining-hall—was twice as long as it was 
broad. The table, with its surrounding couches 
and sofas, occupied the upper end; the lower part 
was appropriated to the sideboard, the servants, 
and the hired players or reciters. The walls were 
adorned with stucco and suitable paintings. All 
round up to a certain height were tiers of shelves, 
on which were placed costly vessels, and over which 
wire gratings were drawn for greater security, to- 
gether with curtains to protect them from dust. 
Small sideboards were arranged against the walls, 
on which goblets and other gaudy vessels were 
exhibited. ‘The flooring was generally of mosaic 
work. The ceiling was adorned with great art 
and magnificence. The beautiful stueco-work was 
embellished with paintings and rich gilding ; but 
wainscotting, inlaid with gold, often took the 
place of stucco. By means of some secret appa- 
ratus, a number of changes could be made in the 
appearance of the ceiling. At every successive 
course, a new picture met the gaze of the guest, 
supposed to correspond with the meats that were 
being served. The paintings were executed upon 
ivory, slips of which, being bound together in a 
fan-shaped fashion, could easily be put in motion. 
This apparatus was also used to scatter down rose 
leaves from the ceiling upon the guests, who 
keenly appreciated their fragrance. 

The Romans displayed an extraordinary prodi- 
gality in tables, and almost incredible sums were 
expended upon them. The most costly were made 
of the veined wood of the thyia tree, which grew 
on Mount Atlas, and were specially prized from 
their consisting of only one piece. It is a known 
fact that Cicero, who is not usually open to the 
reproach of prodigality, spent upon such a table 
no less a sum than £7500! and there are many 
instances in which much higher prices were given ; 
but we must not assume that the dining-tables, 
exposed to injury as they were from daily use, 
were of so costly a kind. 

The rest of the decorations of the room were in 
harmony with the magnificence we have described. 
All round the tables, sofas, mostly of bronze, were 
arranged, embellished with silver, pure gold, and 
tortoiseshell. Mattresses of Gallic wool, of a pur- 
ple colour, were laid upon these, and the cushions 
were stuffed with feathers and embroidered with 
a variegated tapestry. Bronze lamps, with chains 
of the same metal, were suspended from the ceil- 
ing, while others were fixed in chandeliers. These 
were elaborated with extreme good taste, and are 
a proof of the zeal with which the ancients stamped 


upon the objects of daily life the impress of art. | 


Vases, table service, goblets, bowls, and other 





vessels, were heaped upon the sideboards, and only 
a nod from the master of the house was needed to 
expose all these to the gaze of the astonished 
guests. 

When the hour of dinner arrived, which was 
regulated by the time of year, the guests began to 
assemble. Each was attended by his own ser- 
vant; for although the servants in the house of a 
distinguished Roman were very numerous, and 
waiting at table was all that could be desired, yet 
every invited guest brought his own servant with 
him. He knew his master’s habits best, and had 
to give his whole attention to him, while the ser- 
vants of the host had to attend to the arrange- 
ment of the dishes and other necessary matters, 
He had to carry his master’s slippers, as the shoes 
he had worn in the street were put off when he 
entered his host’s dwelling. He also brought his 
master’s napkin, which was made of soft wool; 
and those who were privileged to wear a purple 
stripe on their tunic had a similar border on their 
napkin, which served to wipe their hands and 
mouths on after every dish; for we must observe 
that the Romans knew nothing of the knife and 
fork at dinner; even the use of the spoon was 
very limited ; as they took no soups, the guests only 
had smail spoons handed to them when they took 
an egg or some sweetmeat. In other respects, 
the fingers alone were used. After the joints had 
been placed on the table whole, they were first 
separated by the carver, and again further divided 
by the servants, so that the guests could easily eat 
them, reclining on the sofa. This feeding one’s self, 
and the contact with gravies and broths, rendered 
a frequent cleansing very necessary, and gave 
occasion to the custom of laying aside rings be- 
fore dinner. Water was presented to the guests 
with the napkins, which in summer was mingled 
with snow. The invited guests were often per- 
mitted to bring with them others not invited, who 
were generally called umbre, or shadows. <Ac- 
cording to a rule generally adopted, the number 
of guests at a dinner must not be below the num- 
ber of the Graces, nor exceed that of the Muses. 
Greater banquets, at which sixty or more persons 
were invited, were exceptions: on such occasions, 
however, they were not held in the dining-halls, 
but in the spacious atria, which in large palaces 
would contain upwards of a thousand. 

When the guests were numerous, one sofa 
served for three. The mode of reclining was to 
lean upon the left arm, leaving the right hand 
free. The middle person on the sofa leant with 
his head towards the feet of the first, and the third 
rested at the feet of the second. The first place 
on the middle sofa was the most honourable ; the 
host occupied the first place of the sofa on the 
left, so that he was nearest to the most distin- 
guished guest. In the dinner of Lucullus, where 
only three were present, each had a sofa to him- 
self, and we shall then find Pompey occupying the 
middle sofa, as the guest who, after his brilliant 
victories in the east, deserved an especial distine- 
tion—Laucullus being on the left sofa, and Cicero 
on the right. In most cases there was no parti- 
cular assigning of places to the guests, as every 
one seemed instinctively to know which place be- 
came him, and appropriated it. 

One more glance at unfortunate Rome, and we 
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have done. There we find Lucullus feeding upon 
£1200, and disdaining to retrench when only 
“ Lucullus dined with Lucullus,” while the dinner 
of the poor citizen has cost him a halfpenny! 
What a chasm between wealth and indigence! 
What a gulf between gluttony and poverty! What 
was the issue of so unnatural a separation between 
citizens of one city? Let the history of Rome 
answer the question. 

It is worthy of observation that two attempts 
have been made in modern times to dress dinners 
according to the ancient recipes. The Abbé 
Margon tells us he received a present of 30,000 
francs from Philip Duke of Orleans, to be applied 
to the reproduction of the banquet which Tri- 
maichio is said to have given in the time of Nero, 
following Petronius’s account of it. The difficul- 
ties of the undertaking were all surmounted, though 
at an immense cost, and the assembly of guests, 
who were all attired in the ancient costume, pre- 
sented a most imposing appearance. The Duke 
of Orleans himself was present, and confessed that 
the scene perfectly bewildered him. Whether 
the entertainment satisfied the gourmands or not, 
we cannot say. 

In the second instance, the Empress Josephine 
commanded a repast to be prepared, according to 
the directions of Apicius. It was on the 3rd of 
November, 1806, just when the empress had re- 
ceived the intelligence of her spouse’s victorious 
entry into Berlin. She resolved to celebrate the 
joyful event privately at Malmaison, among a few 
of her most intimate friends. She had just before 
been reading Chaussard’s celebrated description of 
the voluptuous banquets in the time of Helio- 
gabalus, and, flushed by the news of victory, under 
the impulse of the moment she gave orders for a 
dinner to be got up altogether in the style that 
prevailed in Rome eighteen hundred years ago. 
The procuring of the materials for the feast de- 
manded no little labour and cost. The Jardin 
des Plantes was ransacked for the rare vege- 
tables, while the strange animals were supplied by 
the imperial menagerie. But the empress, without 
having satisfied her guests, drew upon herself the 
displeasure of Napoleon, who was grieved at the 
plundering of the garden and menagerie. The 
emperor is said to have been particularly vexed at 
the loss of a parrot, which had learnt to ery “ Vive 
l'Empereur !” in seven languages; and Josephine 
is reported to have appeased her illustrious consort 
by these words of flattery: “Your majesty can 
well afford to lose this parrot, that has only been 
trained to the ery, so long as there are whole 
nations of men that are shouting ‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur !’” 

In the review of the foregoing facts, we cannot es- 
cape a feeling of sadness and melancholy on contem- 
plating the criminal waste of the Divine bounties, 
of which men placed in circumstances of affluence 
can be guilty. For the momentary gratification 
of appetite and the indulgence of pride, sums have 
thus been squandered which, if rationally dis- 
pensed, might have ministered to the happiness 
of thousands, or, if benevolently invested, would 
have become an enduring benefit to mankind. But 
are there none, even in our day, who are in danger 
of becoming the victims of “the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life 2” 
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THE TRAVELLER IN CHINA AND 
CHINESE TARTARY. 
AFTER a sojourn of about fifteen days at Tching- 
tou-fou, the capital of the province, where they 
had been féted and banqueted with much distine- 
tion, our travellers began to grow impatient to 
resume their journey. On intimating this to the 
viceroy, he graciously replied that they were free 
to remain or to depart, according to their pleasure. 
A great many flowery compliments were exchanged 
with the dignitaries, and much grief was expressed 
at the pending separation. Before they could go, 
however, it was necessary to appoint a new escort, 
the conductor of the previous one having been 


| ignominiously dismissed by the viceroy for at- 


tempts at peculation. Various little intrigues im- 
mediately began: all the mandarins who were at 
liberty became candidates for the vacant. office, 
and were incessant in their visits to the French- 
men. It was wonderful to contemplate their ta- 
lents and qualifications, as eloquently set forth by 
themselves. They were all models of politeness ; 
they were solicitous to mitigate the toils and fa- 
tigues of the long journey still before the 
strangers ; they were well acquainted with the 
countries to be traversed; and were anxious, 
above all, to manifest their devotion to, and asso- 
ciate their names with, a mission so glorious as 
that before them. The real secret of their eager- 
ness, however, was the prospect of making quite 
a little fortune out of the transaction. According 
to the benevolent intention of the viceroy, our tra- 
vellers were to journey like government officers 
of rank, to meet the expenses of which extraor- 
dinary contributions were to be levied on all the 
towns and districts on the route; and the man- 
darins, presuming on the inexperience of the 
strangers, hoped to be able to appropriate to them- 
selves a portion of the funds so raised. The se- 
lection from the swarming competition was wisely 
left to the viceroy, who appointed two mandarins 
—one a literary man, named Ting, who was very 
thin, marked with the smallpox, an inveterate 
opium-smoker, and a great talker, who was de- 
signed to be the soul of the expedition; and a 
military mandarin, to govern the fifteen soldiers, 
and secure tranquillity and good order on the 
march. After a parting interview, of a very 
friendly character, with the viceroy, the journey 
towards the sonth was resumed. 

Instructions had been given that all along the 
road the same honours should be paid to our tra- 
vellers as to functionaries of the highest rank. 
Accordingly, they had scarcely reached the sub- 
urbs of the city, before the most energetic mea- 
sures were employed in the execution of the pre- 
scribed orders. Blows, blows, blows began to 
shower down in all directions upon the heads and 
backs of those who failed to render the required 
homage. Our missionaries were pained beyond 
expression, and fairly blushed with shame at being 
thus made to appear in the odious light of petty 
tyrants towards all those passers-by who did not 
happen to be prompt enough in demonstrating 
their respect. All that they could do, however, 
was to beg the civil mandarin to desire the at- 
tendants to be as indulgent as possible towards 
such persons as might fail in the observance of 
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the “ rites.” He did so, but the recommendation 
had just an opposite effect to that desired ; for the 
satellites, seeing that their zeal had been noticed, 
became far more zealous than before, and the rat- 
tans and bamboos were busier than ever. 

We have already referred to the koung-kouans, 
or communal palaces of China. After a three 
hours’ march along a dusty road, our travellers 
reached one, where a grand reception awaited 
them, and which, as an illustration of how they 
do these things among the Celestials, deserves 
relation. The guardians, apprised of their ap- 
proach, were found waiting in their silk dresses 
at the door, the top of which was hung with rich 
draperies ; and at the moment of entrance a packet 
of fireworks being set fire to, the stranger 
guests marched into the hall of reception to the 
sound of this Chinese musketry, and in the midst 
of the profoundest salutations, which were, of 
course, duly reciprocated. Upon a brilliantly var- 
nished table was placed a magnificent collation of 
pastry and fruit, amidst which rose conspicuously 
an enormous water-melon, the thick black skin 
of which had been carved in fanciful designs by a 
Chinese engraver. Close at hand was a porcelain 
jar, full of lemonade. 

Before sitting down to table, one of the guar- 
dians of the palace brought in a large copper tub, 
filled with boiling water, into which he plunged 
some small napkins, and then, wringing them out, 
presented one to each of his guests. This is al- 
most a universal custom throughout China, and is 
found very refreshing by the dust-soiled and wea- 
ried traveller. After this ceremony, the Chinese 
fruits and lemonade, which had been prepared 
with ice, were eagerly partaken of, and were found 
delicious. On expressing their astonishment at 
bei.'g served with a beverage so conformable to 
the customs of the west, they were informed by 
the guardians of the palace that the viceroy had 
sent all along the road a set of orders, regulating 
the manner in which they were to be entertained. 
A copy of these instructions was presented to and 
read by them; and from these it appeared that 
when questioning them concerning their habits 
and tastes, it was not out of mere idle curiosity, 
but with the view of ministering more efficiently 
to their comfort and enjoyment. 

With so cordial a determination on the part of 
the viceroy to provide honourable treatment to our 
travellers, and with such stringent and minute 
instructions to insure it, it might have been con- 
sidered highly improbable that any mandarins 
would have the effroatery to attempt to evade 
their duty. Such, however, was the case; for 
even before the first day closed, Master Ting had 
given serious ground of complaint. Money had 
been intrusted to him, before starting, to purchase 
two handsome palanquins, which had been seen 
and approved. Instead of purchasing these, how- 
ever, he had procured two old and inconvenient 
palanquins, which had been varnished to look like 


nefarious transaction. 


until the evening of the day in question. Then, 


while taking tea together, M. Huc told the con- | 


ductor that he had decided on his plans for the 
next day. 
“Oh! I understand,” said he, with the satisfied 





air of a man who considers himself very saga- 
cious, “you don’t like the heat, and you would 
rather set off at an earlier hour, in order to enjoy 
That’s it, is it 


the freshness of the morning. 
not P” 

“Not at all; you are to set out alone, and to 
go back to Tching-tou-fou.” 

“ Have you, perhaps, forgotten something ?” 

“No, we have forgotten nothing ; but you will 
go back, as I said, to Tching-tou-fou; and you 
will go to the viceroy, and tell him that we will 
have nothing more to do with you.” 

This was said in so serious a manner, that Mas- 
ter Ting could not possibly imagine there was any 
joke meant. He started up and stared, open- 
mouthed, as M. Hue went on :— 

“We will have nothing more to do with you, 
and you will beg the viceroy to send us another 
conductor. If the viceroy should ask a reason, 
tell him, if you please, that it is because you have 
been cheating us, in making us travel in two bad 
palanquins, and giving us only three bearers each, 
instead of four.” 

“That is true! that is true!” cried the un- 
blushing mandarin ; “ I noticed as we went along 
that your palanquins were not at all fit for persons 
of your quality: what you want are those fine 
handsome palanquins with four bearers—who 
could doubt that? I saw this morning that there 
was some confusion in Pao-ngan’s house, and 
things have not been managed as they ought to 
have been.” And then, with marvellous noncha- 
lance, he proceeded to cast the entire odium upon 
another and an innocent man. It was arranged, 
after a prolonged discussion, that new and suitable 
equipages should be procured on the following 
day, at a town through which they would have 
to pass. 

The next day the journey was continued by 
water in a river junk, and the weather having 
been extremely unpropitious, it was midnight be- 
fore the party arrived at Kien-tcheou, and found 
refuge in the Hotel of Accomplished Wishes—a 
title which in the sequel proved glaringly ironical. 

The following morning had scarcely dawned, 
when Master Ting presented himself, and an- 
nounced that it was time to set off. ‘The weary 
travellers resented the untimely interruption of 
their repose, and demanded to be left in quiet. 

About noon they rose, refreshed, and ready to 
begin the war with the mandarins—a numerous 
assembly of whom, it was evident, from the whis- 
perings proceeding from an adjoining apartment, 
was there awaiting their appearance. Having at 
length entered and saluted the brilliant company, 
M. Hue and his companion took possession of two 
arm-chairs, and begged the mandarius to be seated. 
A kind of dessert had been prepared, which was 
now attacked in silence. Then whispers began to 
be exchanged, and glances were stolen at the faces 
of the strangers. ‘There was a feeling of general 


| embarrassment, and a painful presentiment of the 
new, and had pocketed the money saved by this | 
Nothing was said about it | 


coming dispute. At length a young civil func- 
tionary ventured to reconnoitre the ground, and 
was followed by one dignitary after another, the 
entire scope of all whose remarks was to show 


| their anxiety that the travellers should start im- 
| mediately. 
_ word on the subject, it had been decided by the 


Before they had themselves uttered a 



































mandarins that their “ two illustrious guests’”’ were 
most impatient to be gone. 

“Wait a moment,” at last said M. Hue, inter- 
rupting the harmonious chorus, “we are in no 
hurry. It does not appear that any one here is 


acquainted with our affairs. In the first place, we 
have to change palanquins. Eh! Master Ting, is 
it not here that we were to get the good palan- 
quins with four bearers ?” 

: % No, no,” cried all the mandarins in concert ; 

a little place like this!’ How in the world could 
you expect to find good palanquins ready here ? 
You must order them beforehand.” 

“Very well; order them, then. We are in no 
hurry. Whether we get to Canton a moon sooner 
or later, makes very little difference to us. In the 
mean time, we can amuse ourselves here by visit- 
in¢ the town and its environs.” 

In this style the contest was carried on for a 
considerable time, when the guests retreated to 
their chamber, in order that the mandarins might 








Se 

settle among themselves what was to be done. 
Then deputation after deputation waited upon 
them, inventing the most absurd tales and the 
most barefaced lies, with the intention of shaking 
their decision. But all to no purpose; they re- 
mained inflexible. At last, when fairly worsted 
in all their diplomacy, it was announced that suit- 
able palanquins had been brought, and the obsti- 
nate “ devils of the west’? were begged to descend 
into the courtyard to inspect them. Having been 
approved, the question arose, “ Who is to pay for 
them ?” whereupon another lively discussion 
ensued. 

“It is very evident,” said M. Hue, “that the 
town of Kien-tcheou is not obliged to provide us 
with palanquins.” 

“That is conformable to reason,” exclaimed a 
chorus of voices. : 

“That ought to have been done at Tching-tou- 
fou, from whence we began our journey; but it 
would seem that the person who procured us palan- 
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quins there, did not act in conformity with the 
rules of honour.” 

“That’s the thing,” cried the mandarins; 
“doubtless he kept for himself a part of the 
money that was allotted for them.” 

“ Well, we must repair this error, and it does 
not seem to us that there is any great difficulty. 
Yesterday, in our passage on the Blue River, we 
made two days’ journey. Master Ting got the 
money for two stages, and only had to pay for the 
hire of a boat. It does seem to us, therefore, that 
he both can and ought to pay the price of the 
palanquins.” 

This clever piece of diplomacy, so much in their 
own line, pleased the mandarins of Kien-tcheou 
immensely, and they burst out laughing. To 
Master Ting, however, this solution of the pro- 
blem was by no means so agreeable, and he 
stormed with passion. 

“ Compose yourself,” said M. Hue, “and pay 
the dealer the price of these palanquins with a 
good grace; otherwise we must immediately write 
to the viceroy that you made us travel on the Blue 
River.” This threat had a most tranquillizing 
effect, and the cash was sullenly counted ont. 

The mandarins of the town, while diverting 
themselves at the expense of the chief of the 
escort, little thought that their turn to suffer a 
discomfiture was so speedily coming. Yet so it 
was. The travellers, by a series of manceuvres, 
had been prevented from going to the communal 
palace, as they had aright to do. They resolved, 
however, not to quit until such installation had 
taken place, not wishing thus early in their journey 
to sanction so bad a precedent. The prefect of 
the town was aceordingly sent for, and remon- 
strated with on this violation of the viceroy’s 
orders. In reply, he declared, with all the blan- 
dishment of Chinese politeness, that it would give 
him infinite happiness to entertain them another 
day at Kien-tcheou. 
dom of France! that was indeed a rarity! More- 
over, their presence could not fail to bring good 
fortune to the country; but the communal palace 
was uninhabitable; it was, indeed, in so horrible 
a state that a man of the lowest class could not 
be lodged in it. It was full of workmen, and of 
the materials for repairs that were about to be 


made in it. Besides this, there were in the ground | 


saloon seven or eight coffins, containing the dead 


bodies of official persons of the district, waiting | 
till the members of their respective families should 


come and take them away for interment. 
Very specious and plausible was all this; but, 


unfortunately, there was not a word of truth in | 


the statement. Ten minutes afterwards, our sharp 


travellers were on their way to this temporary | 


cemetery, in their new palanquins; and, on no 
account, M. Hue says, would he have lost the 
sight of that superb abode. The mandarins 
might well be unwilling to let him see it, lest, 
charmed by its beauty, magnificence, and luxuri- 
ous comforts, he should be reluctant to quit its 
delicious shelter. The gardens and grounds at- 
tached to the palace were some of the finest in 


China; and the banquets served there were splen- | 
did, several admirable cooks being retained in the 


establishment. It was hard for our travellers to 
tear themselves away from such a fairy scene. 


Men from the great king- | 





a 


| The two encounters with the mandarins just 
| recounted may serve as specimens, with slight 
variations of cireumstance, of what took place by 
no means unfrequently to the end of the journey. 
After passing through several towns, with varied 

| experienees—-in one of which the military man- 
darin was publicly tried for theft, M. Hue playing 

| the impromptu part of president of the court— 
| the travelling party arrived at a place named 
| Yao-tehang, where there was no communal palace, 
; and no inn fit to lodge in. Under these circum- 
| stances, M. Hue proposed ‘to encamp in the open 
| air, as he had been wont to doin the land of grass, 
| But this, of course, was opposed to the rites; it 
was deemed infra dig. for men of quality to pass 

| the night in the company of birds and insects. 
| So, in the emergency, it was eventually arranged 
| that the company should be accommodated in the 
| theatre. Strange as it may seem, this building 
| formed part of a great Bonze convent, and it was 
| altogether a remarkable place. They supped on 
the stage by the light of the moon and the stars, as 
well as a number of lanterns, which the directors 
kindled in honour of the visitors; whilst outside 
the great gates, which fortunately had been closed, 
were a tumultuous mob of people, demanding to 
be admitted to get a sight of the men from the 
western seas at supper—a novel spectacle to them. 





‘ lowest, are passionately addicted to dramatic re- 
presentations. There are theatres everywhere, 
| from the little village to the populous city ; but 
| their plays are of an extremely simple kind, with 
| little provision for scenic illusion. The only ar- 
rangement in this way is a kind of trap-door in 
| the front of the stage, that serves for the en- 
trances and exit of supernatural personages, and 
| goes by the name of the “‘ gate of demons.” It is 
| a noteworthy fact that women are forbidden to ap- 
| _ on the Chinese stage, their part being played 
y young men ; and the performances are free from 
most of the grosser features of the European 
stages. 

The communal palace of the next town, Fou-ki- 
| hien, not being situated in an airy quarter, our 
| travellers were taken to the Temple of Literary 
| Composition, where the assemblies of the literary 
| corporation are held, and the examination for de- 
grees takes place. We seem to have nothing ana- 
logous to such an institution in our country. The 
temple is a magnificent edifice, with numerous s:- 
loons for literary meetings, as well as for ban- 
_quets. Adjoining it, there is a delightful and 
spacious garden, having a pretty pagoda, dedi- 
cated to Confucius, on one side, and on the other 
'a range of little cells, where, during the exami- 
nations, students are shut up, to write on the 
questions assigned them. No one is allowed to 
have in his cell on such occasions anything more 
than an inkstand, some of the little brushes used 
for pens, and some blank paper. All communica- 
tion with the outer world is interdicted until they 
have finished their compositions ; and to guard 
against the infraction of this important rule, a 
sentinel is placed at the door of each competitor. 

Literary examinations, however, like almost 
everything else in China, are rapidly degenerating. 
Corruption has spread both among examiners and 
| examined, and means are unblushingly resorted to 
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The Chinese, it appears, from the highest to the | 
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for evading the stringent regulations imposed in 
a purerage. Even the suffrages of the judges are 
sold to the highest bidder. A student, too, who 
knows he is not capable of going through an exa- 
mination, or who has not been able to procure a 
programme of the questions, coolly goes, money 
in hand, to some poor talented graduate, who as- 
sumes the name and takes the place of the candi- 
date for honours, and brings him back the di- 
ploma. This is not an occasional occurrence, but 
has become a well-recognised branch of industry ; 
and the Chinese, in their picturesque language, 
have given to the gentlemen who have obtained 
their degree in this dishonest fashion, the name of 
“ erupper bachelors.” 

Notwithstanding the high esteem in which 
literary attainments are held in China, they bring 
little pecuniary advantage. Those who are unable 
to obtain offices of power and rank, drudge as 
schoolmasters or as doctors, or drive a little trade 


by writing out fine sentences on strips of coloured | 


paper, for the decoration of doors ana the interior 


of rooms. Nobody here, as in the western nations, | 


makes anything by authorship. Writing is seldom 
undertaken with a serious and earnest purpose, 
but merely as an amusement and _ intellectual 


recreation. “No one thinks,’ says M. Hue, “ of | lysis. ‘This practice is opposed to the ancient and 


the author of any book, who indeed, on his side, 
never thinks of putting his name to his productions. 
People in China read very much, as they take a 
walk in a garden, for the sake of a momentary 


recreation; they admire the trees, the verdure, | 
the splendour and variety of the flowers, but all | 


this without ever thinking of the gardener, much 
less asking his name. ‘The inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire would never recover from their 
astonishment if they knew to what extent litera- 
ture is in Europe a source of honour and often of 
wealth. If they were told that any one may obtain 
great glory among us by composing a history or a 
poem, they would either not believe it, or set it 
down as an additional want of common sense. 
How would it be if they should be told of the 
renown of a dancer or a violin player, that one 
cannot make a bound, or the other draw a bow 
anywhere, without thousands of newspapers 
hastening to spread the important news over all 
the important kingdoms of Europe !” 

The Chinese, it seems, have a singular mode of 
discovering the cause of death when inflicted under 
mysterious circumstances, and which was brought 
to the knowledge of M. Hue while on his journey. 
On arriving at Ou-Chan, the party were conducted 
to the communal palace, where they were well 
treated; but, to their surprise, the authorities did 
not, as usual, wait upon them. On inquiring into 
the cause of this apparent neglect, it was ascer- 
tained that the prefect and the functionaries were 
absent, and were engaged in the investigation of a 
case of homicide. On the following day they re- 


turned ; when M. Hue took the opportunity of | should be quite ashamed if my cousin went away 


questioning the prefect as to the nature of the 
process employed by Chinese justice, in order to 
make the wounds and contusions of a dead man 
appear, even after decomposition had begun, and 
by which they were able to infer the mode of his 
death. The prefect produced a Chinese medical 
work on the subject, entitled “ Si-yuen,” or “ The 
Washing of the Pit; according to which, the 
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| following operation has to be adopted by magis- 
| trates in all cases of suspected suicide or murder. 
| A pit is dug in a dry soil, five or six feet long, 
three wide, and as many deep, which is then filled 
with dry branches of trees and brushwood, and a 
fire kept up in it till the sides and bottom are 
heated almost to a white heat. The ashes are 
then taken out, a quantity of rice wine poured in, 
and the dead body is placed over the opening, on 
a hurdle made of osier twigs; after which the 
whole is covered with tiles, arranged in a hollow 
form, so as to leave every part of the body free 
to be acted upon by the vapour of the rice wine. 
After the lapse of two hours, every mark of a 
wound or a blow will appear quite distinctly. The || 
work states, also, that the same operation may be | 


performed with the bones, with similar success ; 
marks plainly appearing on the bones, when death || 
has been caused by blows. The book in question 
| gives various other curious particulars, which, if 
to be relied on, might prove of some service to || 
our coroners and medival men. Most of these ex- |; 
pedients, however, are but poor substitutes for our || 
; custom of opening the body of persons who have |} 
died under suspicious circumstances, and, where |! 
necessary, subjecting the viscera to chemical ana- | 

} 

| 


inveterate prejudices of the Chinese people. 

But, changing the theme to one more agreeable, 
we will conclude the present paper with an example 
of the pretentious hollowness of Chinese hospitality. 
It may strike many of our readers as a gross cari- 
vature or a very solitary exceptional case ; but we 
‘have the assurance of M. Hue that it fairly re- |; 
presents the ostentatious emptiness of modern || 
Chinese politeness. All heart seems to be eaten || 
out of the great bulk of, at least, the respectable {| 

| 
| 
| 





classes. No other people on the face of the earth 
more urgently need a thorough spiritual renovation 
by the Gospel of Christ. The anecdote is as follows. 
It happened one festival day, alter the ceremonies 
were over, that the master of the house where they | 
had been held, posted himself in the middle of the || 
court, and pressed the people to stay. “ Don’t let | 
anybody go away,” cried he; “to-day I invite | 
every one to eat rice in my house.” But all alleged 
some reason or other for going, and went away. 
The courteous host appeared quite distressed ; at 
last he espied a cousin of his, towards whom he 
rushed, exclaiming, ** What, cousin! are you going | 
too? Impossible! this is a holiday, and you really 
| must stop.” 

“No,” said the other, “do not press me; I have 
business at home that I must attend to.” 

** Business ! what, to-day,a day of rest? Abso- 
lutely you shall stop, I won't let you go;” and a 
struggle ensued. 

“Well,” said the defeated host, at last, ‘ since 
you positively cannot stay to eat rice, we must at 
least drink a few glasses of wine together. I 


from my house without taking anything.” 
| “Well,” replied the cousin, “it don’t take | 
much time to drink a glass of wine’—and he 
turned back; they re-entered the house, and sat | 
down in the company room. The master then 
called in a loud voice, though without appearing | 
to address any one in particular, ‘ Heat some wine, 


| and fry two eggs!” 
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Till these should appear, they lit their pipes, 
and smoked and gossipped, till the guest began to 
grow impatient, and ventured to ask when the 
wine would be ready. 

“Wine!” replied the host, “wine? Have we 
got any wine here? Don’t you know that I never 
drink wine? It hurts my stomach.” 

“In that case,” said the cousin, “surely you 
might have let me go. Why did you press me to 
stay P” 

Herenpon the master of the house rose, and, 
assuming an attitude of lofty indignation, ex- 
claimed: “ Upon my word, any one might know 
what country you come from! What! I have 
the politeness to invite you to drink wine, and you 
have not even politeness to refuse! Where have 
you learned your rites? Among the Mongols, I 
should think.”” The poor cousin, conscious of 
having committed a terrible blunder, stammered 
out an apology, and hastily retreated. Alas! for 
the state of society where truth, sincerity, in- 
genuousness, and straightforward frankness can 
tind no toleration—no home. If such be among 
the fruits of boasted Confucianism, then do we 
earnestly pray that the faith of a greater than the 
Chinese Solomon may be speedily embraced by 
millions in that spiritually abject land. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MANIPULATION. 


OF all the useful and interesting discoveries which 
have been made within the last quarter of a 
century, there is none, perhaps, which is more 
beautiful and fascinating than that of photography. 


This is not the season when photographers are | 


busy in every part of the land, in town and 
country, at home and abroad—some pencilling 
witli the sunbeam the beauties and curiosities of 
nature and art, and others the human countenance 
and form—still it may not be uninteresting to 
those unacquainted with this beautiful art, to give a 
short sketch of the process by which photographic 
portraits and views are obtained. 

Before entering into details, we will first say 
something by way of introduction. And as the 
following sketch is exclusively intended for those 
who are not already initiated into the mysteries 
of the art, it is written in the simplest possible 
language. Although various discoveries, as to the 
property which salts of silver possess of being 
decomposed by the action of light, were made by 
the earlier chemists, photography* was not dis- 
covered till after the researches of M. Niepee and 
M. Daguerre, which were begun in 1814, and 
published to the world in July, 1839. The 
French government of the day rewarded M. 
Daguerre with a pension of 6000 franes (£240), 


-and M. Isidore Niepce, the son of his colleague in 


the discovery (his father, M. Niepce, having died 


in 1833), with a pension of 4000 francs (£160), | 


and the promise of half of those sums in reversion 
to their widows. 

Photography, although yet in its infancy, has 
nevertheless already arrived at astonishing perfec- 





* From two Greek words, phos, light, and grapho, I write: 
literally, “I write with the ight” tO» HOS 


| tion within the last few years. It is now divided into 
a number of different processes, the first of which 
is the original daguerreotype, named after its dis- 
coverer. By this process, the picture is obtained 
on a copper plate with a silvered surface ; but this 
method has been superseded by other processes, 
The next is the calotype or talbotype, which has 
derived its name from Mr. Fox Talbot. In this 
case, the picture is formed on paper prepared with 
nitrate of silver, etc. In the collodion process, 
the picture is produced on a glass plate, coated 
with collodion, a solution of gun-cotton in ether, 
The albumen process is also on glass coated with 
albumen, which is obtained in the state best suited 
to photography in a hen’s egg, being the white 
part, not boiled. Besides the above, there are 
various other methods of producing pictures by 
photography; but those we have mentioned are 
the principal. At present we will confine our- 
selves to a description of the paper process, being 
that by which landscapes are usually taken ; and 
the collodion process, which is the one by which 
portraits and living objects are taken. 

Photography in all its branches is dependent on 
the knowledge of the fact that the salts of silver, 
especially the nitrate, have a remarkable property 
of decomposing and turning black when brought 
into contact with organic matter. It is also de- 
pendent on the fact that a ray of white light 
possesses, over and above its illuminating or light- 
giving and its heating powers, another peculiar 
power which has the property of acting upon or 
decomposing certain chemicals having a metallic 
base: this power has been termed actinism, (from 
the Greek word actin, a ray). Thus, a ray of 
white or uncoloured light is composed of three 
distinct and totally different fluids; first, that 
which produces luminous effects; next, that 
which produces heating effects ; and last, though 
not least, that which produces chemical efiects, 
called actinism. This last is the fundamental 
principle on which photography is based. 

Every one is acquainted with the beautiful ex- 
periment of decomposing a ray of light with a 
triangular glass prism, when it is found that the 
ray is composed of vivid colours and tints. <Ac- 
cording to Sir Isaac Newton, who was the 
first to make this experiment, there are seven 
‘primary colours in a ray of white or colourless 
light, namely, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red. But Sir David Brewster has 
demonstrated that only three of these colours are 
primary, namely, blue, yellow, and red; all the 
rest are compounds of these three, formed by over- 
lapping each other. Now these colours which 
compose the ray of light have different degrees of 
actinic or chemical power. The violet colour 
possesses the greatest power, and the yellow and 
orange the least. Hence it follows that each of 
their compounds has also a different degree of 
power. This is the cause of the different shades 
which colours make in a photographie picture. 
| We will now say a little about the instruments 
, used in photography. All are aware of the power 
which a spectacle eye or lens possesses, when held 
to a hole in the window-shutter of a darkened 
room, of forming at a certain distance from itself 
a beautiful representation of any object which may 
be before the window. This is the principle of the 
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photographic lens. But for various reasons, which 
need not be here mentioned, a common convex 
Jens is not capable of acting properly on the che- 
mically-prepared paper or glass, so as to produce 


a perfect picture; but a lens, called a meniscus, | 


which is partly concave on one side and convex on 
the other, can be made so as to answer the pur- 
pose. The proper photographic lens is a combina- 
tion of lenses—concave, convex, and meniscus— 
placed in two pairs, and called an achromatic por- 
trait lens: for landscapes, a single pair only is 
necessary. The camera used in photography is 
only a modification of the ordinary camera-ob- 
scura, or darkened chamber. It is made in various 
forms, the chief object being to render it suitable 
for photography, and at the same time as portable 
as possible. The most common kind is in the 
form of a box, sliding into another box. The lens 
is placed in the front part, and the hinder part is 
made so as to allow a kind of frame to slide into 
it. This frame is called the dark frame, and is 
fwnished on the side which is placed nearest to 
the lens with a shutter, which moves up and down 
in grooves, cut in the sides of the frame. The 
back is supplied with a door, so that the prepared 


| paper or glass, which is placed in the inside, is 


kept in utter darkness. When taking a picture, 
the camera is placed upon a stand with three legs, 
called a tripod stand. There are various other 
instruments and apparatus used in photography, 
which will be noticed as we proceed. 

Ofthe calotype process there are a great variety 
of modifications which we need not notice in this 
short sketch; we will, therefore, confine ourselves 
toone or two. In taking a picture by the calo- 
type process, the first thing is to procure suitable 
paper. It should be of a smooth and close texture, 
and without any kind of water mark, so that, when 
holding it up to the light, it will present a uniform 
appearance ; it must also be free from metallic 
particles of any kind, as these would cause specks 
or spots in the future picture. It is best to use 
paper manufactured expressly for photography, 
which may be easily procured. 

Talbot’s original process was as follows. Having 
procured suitable paper, it was cut to the proper 
size, which should be rather larger than the in- 
tended picture: one side is marked with a pencil, 
so that the side on which the preparation is to 
be laid may be known. Pin the paper by two of 
its corners to a board, and by means of a soft 
brush apply a solution of one hundred grains of 
nitrate of silver, dissolved in six ounces of distilled 


|| water, taking care to spread it evenly, so as to 


leave no marks of the brush. When the solution 
is thoroughly absorbed, it may be hung up to dry, 
but without exposure to the light. You must 
bear in mind here, that all the operations of pre- 
paring the paper must be performed in a room 
into which no white light is permitted to enter ; the 
only light which is admitted must come through 
yellow glass or calico (that yellow light possessing, 
a we before noticed, the least power of acting on 
| the chemicals) fastened over a part of the window, 





| the rest being closed by shutters or black calico. 


When thoroughly dry, the paper is ready for the 


|| Next operation, which consists in pouring into a 


|| shallow porcelain or earthenware dish a solution 


| of five hundred grains of iodide of potassium, dis- 


solved in one pint of distilled water. As much as 
will cover the surface of the dish is sufficient. The 
| unmarked side of the paper is to be drawn gently 
| and smoothly over the surface of this solution, rest- 
ing on it till it is thoroughly saturated, and at the 
same time taking care to avoid air bubbles, which 
would afterwards cause unsensitive patches in the 
paper: it is then hung up in a proper place until 
it is half dry. The paper is thus thoroughly im- 
bued with the solution of iodide of potassium, by 
which the nitrate of silver is completely decom- 
posed and formed into iodide of silver. 

It is now necessary to remove every trace of 
the salts with which the paper has been saturated, 
and which have been left after the forming of the 
iodide of silver. In other words, the nitrate of 
silver* and iodide of potassium being brought into 
contact with one another, nitrate of potash and 
iodide of silver are formed. The decomposition is 
rather complex, and could be hardly understood 
without a diagram. 

The iodide of silver is the thing that is wanted ; 
while the nitrate of potash, if left in the paper, 
would interfere with subsequent operations. As 
the iodide of silver is insoluble in water, while the 
nitrate of potash is easily dissolved, they can be 
separated by floating the paper, with the prepared 
side downwards, upon a basin of pure water, when 
the nitrate by its own gravity will separate from 
the iodide, which will remain on the paper. The 
paper is now called iodized paper. It must be 
hung up and left to dry, without touching or dis- 
turbing the surface, at the same time taking care: 
to keep it from white light: when dry, it may: 
be placed in a suitable portfolio, and kept for 
future use. 

In order to give the iodized paper the required 
degree of sensibility, the following solutions must 
be made: first, fifty grains of crystallized nitrate of 
silver, dissolved in one ounce of cold distilled 
water, adding to it a sixth part of its quantity of 
glacial acetic acid. Second, a solution of crystal- 
lized gallic acid, saturated in distilled water; as 
this solution does not keep long, it should be pre- 
pared in small quantities. Equal parts of these 
solutions are to be mixed, by which we obtain 
gallo-nitrate of silver, which should immediately 
be applied to the iodized side of the paper, by 
means of a soft brush. The gallo-nitrate should 
be prepared only in quantities required for imme- 
diate use, as it quickly loses its quality. Leave: 
the solution to settle on the surface of the paper 
for eight or ten seconds ; then, holding the paper 
by the corners, dip the surface in pure water for a 
short time, after which dry it in the dark and at a 
distance from the fire. 

The paper is now ready for exposure in the ca- 
mera. ‘lhe operator must use his own judg- 
ment and experience as to the time of exposure, 
which may vary from five seconds to two minutes, 
depending on the length of the focus of the lens, 
on the width of the diaphragm used,f and on 





* It may be well to intimate that acids do not combine with 
metals, but with oxides of metals. ‘The substance called 
nitrate of silver for brevity, is really nitrate of oxide of silver. 
+ A diaphragm is a disc with a hole through it, placed in 
the lens to increase the sharpness of the picture; the smaller 





the aperture of the disc, the greater is the sharpness of tae 
picture, but it necessitates a longer exposure. 
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the intensity of the light. When this operation 
is terminated, it is necessary to develope the 
picture, by washing the prepared surface with 
a brush charged with the gallo-nitrate of silver, 
exposing it at the same time to a gentle heat 
from a hot iron, or some similar body; in the 
course of a few seconds the picture will become 


visible, usually of a fine blackish-brown colour. | 
When sufficiently developed, it must immediately | 


be washed in pure water, to remove the gallo- 
nitrate of silver: this should be done before the 
paper is quite dry. 

The final process is fixing the picture. This 
was accomplished by Mr. Talbot by dipping it 
first in water, and then, after drying, washing it 
over with a solution of one hundred grains of bro- 
mide of potassium, dissolved in about half a pint 
of distilled water: after again washing, it is 
finally dried. 

The picture now obtained is, however, a nega- 
tive; that is, the parts of the object which are 
white in nature are here represented blaek, and 
vice versd ; but any number of positives, that is, 
pictures with the shades in nature represented 
dark instead of white, as in the xegative, may be 
obtained by another process. The negative is to 
be made transparent with white wax, which may 
be grated on to the back of the picture, then 
placed between two pieces of white paper, and a 
hot iron passed over them. The paper for posi- 


tives is prepared by soaking it in a solution of ten 
grains of common salt, dissolved in one ounce of 
distilled water, and then placing it between blot- 
ting-paper to dry. 


It is afterwards washed on 
one side with sixty grains of nitrate of silver in an 
ounce of distilled water, and then thoroughly dried 
by suspending it by one of its corners. When 
dry, the negative picture is laid upon the positive 
paper, the prepared side being next to the face of 
the negative. It is then exposed to the light of 
the sun in the reversing frame, which consists of a 
frame with a glass front and a hinged back: 
the negative must be laid against the glass of 
this frame, so that the rays of the sun passing 
through it act on the prepared paper at the back, 
and produce a picture the reverse of the negative. 
When sufficiently printed, which may be seen by 
removing a part of the back of the frame, or by 
having a piece of the positive paper projecting 
past the negative, it must be removed, and placed 
in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, in order to fix 
it. After a short time it may be removed and 
well washed, to free it from all traces of the hypo- 
sulphite, which, if allowed to remain, would de- 
stroy the picture. When dry, the calotype pic- 
ture is finished. 





SEA-ANEMONES. 
TE first and only marine aquarium possessed by 
many is the basin of sea-water in which they have, 
perchance, while young, placed that wonderful 
polypus which they have taken on the rocks, and 
which they have heard called a “sea-flower.” 
Probably it is the commonest of common species, 
which has been named Mesembryanthemum from 
its resemblance to the many-petalled flower of that 
name. It is well for the early aquarian if, when 


he first takes the living flower from the rock, he is 
unacquainted with its nature; but seeing only a 
round leathery hemisphere fixed on a stone, and 
puckered in at the centre, he has just conjectured 
that it might be a living animal. In that case 
his delight and wonder will be great when his 
captive, little by little, expands before him, and 
exhibits one after another of its curious character- 
istics. Every alteration in skape, attitude, and 
dimensions will excite astonishment, and create a 
| desire to know more of this surprising creature. 

A first view of the common Aetinia, in its con- 
| tracted state, is not particularly inviting. It is 
generally of a dull liver-colour or fading green, 
and presents nothing to the eye but a raised half- 
circular mass, with a puckered hole in the centre. 
This is the outer covering of the polypus. It is 
of a leathery substance, and capable of contraction 
and expansion at will. Presently this mass will 
be seen gradually to rise a little, and the puckered 
folds at the central hole to smooth out. The next 
things to be seen, when the hole is wide enough, 
are the tips of delicately-coloured petals, which, 
on examination, are found to be rounded, cylin- 
drical, and transparent. These continue to be 
more and more fully seen, until they separate so 
as to disclose a small inner surface in the centre; 
and we find that this inner surface is part of a 
rounded disc, and that the petals are arranged in 
several rows so as to fringe the outer edge of the 
disc. Here we have the flower fully expanded; 
and on looking at the now visible edge of the 
outer coating, we find that it is studded, behind 
the petals, with a row of bright rounded tuber- 
cles, like blue beads. The central hole is of course 
a mouth, leading to a central stomach; the cylin- 
drical petals are tentacula, or arms, by which prey 
is seized: and the exact use of the blue beads, 
which exist only in the smooth anemone, is not 
yet fully ascertained. 

Now if, with this flower before him, with its 
petals out, the observer will put a small water- 
insect, or piece of meat, within reach of one or 
two of the outer tentacles, he will see that they 
adhere to it as it were by a kind of electric touch; 
and there is an agitation among a few tentacles in 
its immediate vicinity, which bend towards the 
object and try to reach it, in support of those 
which first had hold of it. Meanwhile a firmer 
purchase is obtained by those tentacles which 
touched the morsel first, till it is completely sur- 
rounded and, if living, overpowered. It is passed 
along from hand to hand (if the expression may 
be permitted) among the tentacles, until that side 
of the dise coils over towards the mouth, into 
which it is soon sucked and disappears. If, on 
the contrary, no food be given to the Actinia, and 
he become hungry and dissatisfied with his situa- 
tion (as is very likely to be the case), he will pro- 
bably turn his stomach inside out, just as a man 
may turn out his pockets to show that he has 
nothing in them. I remember being immensely 
astonished when from the mouth of my specimen 





| 
| gradually enlarged and presented a most beautiful 
| cately ribboned. 


creature will not live long. 

















appeared several balloon-like inflations, which | 


appearance, a kind of transparent bladder, deli- | 
After this happens the poor | 


When we have specimens of Actinie in glass 
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tanks, they sometimes fix their basal dise against 
the inner surface of the sides, so as to show its 
structure to the observer from without. This 
dise may be regarded as the animal’s foot, for he 
uses it just in the same manner as gasteropods 
use their crawling base, and effects his very slow 
movements by stretching out a portion of the rim 
and drawing the other after it, little by little. Its 
dise form and sucker-like character enables it 
to cling firmly to rocks and other surfaces; while 
amid boisterous tempests agitating the waters, 
his extended body bends to the waves, and his 
many arms are active in search of food. 

At Mr. Warrington’s I saw what appeared to 
me avery curious phenomenon—an Aclinia me- 
sembryanthemum with a double head, both heads 
on the same plane; the body seemed to be entirely 
one, with an oval basal disc, and no sign of sepa- 
ration up to the very edge of the leathery cover- 
ing; but the upper disc formed two complete 
circles, surrounded each by its proper set of tenta- 
cles, and each with its central mouth. 
served that when a considerable morsel of food is 


| presented to an ordinary Actinia, some slight 


agitation may be observed even among’ the most 


| remote tentacles, as if they were in some degree | 


conscious of what was going forward, and held 


_ themselves in readiness to give assistance if re- 


quired. But in order to show the complete duality 
of the upper part of his two-headed specimen, 


|| Mr. Warrington fed first one, then the other, in 


my presence. When the morsel was brought near 
the tentacles on the outer part of one circle, and 


they were busy securing it, the other tentacles of 


that circle showed some degree of alertness; but 
not a feeler of the other circle stirred. When 


| the twin head received its bonne bouche, we could 


then see both independently engaged in securing 
and devouring their meal. We have heard of 
twin babies turning out to be a capital speculation 
in the family of some working man, by exciting a 
kind of admiring sympathy, productive of chari- 
table contributions ; and I more than suspect that 
the twin Actinie make a very good business of 
their peculiarity ; for of course every visitor must 
see both heads fed, and by this means, by the 
kindness of their possessor, they get many and 
many a morsel which, but for the happy partner- 
ship, they would not have enjoyed. 

Much has been said respecting the power of 
stinging possessed by these animals, and by poly- 


which they are called “sea-nettles,” and by the 
French “ orties de la mer.” 
those who have handied them varies greatly ; and 


of course the power will differ in different species | 
under varying circumstances. Thus the Anthea | 
possesses it in a greater degree than most others | 


of the family. It is exercised by means of fine 
darts pervading the body, and is connected with a 
great power of adhesion. 


not all, of these polypes have the power of arrest- 


ing, by a touch of their bodies, other animals | 


much higher in rank than themselves, and of in- 
stantly benumbing them, so that they may be 
sucked in and devoured without resistance. This 
power resides in the highly elastic threads or 
wires, which are doubtless connected with a sub- 
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It is ob- | 


| boiling, I had to find it out for myself. 
piferous zoophytes in general, in conséquence of | 


The experience of | 


f In the “ Manual of , 
arme Zoology,” it is remarked that “ most, if 
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tile poison, and are ordinarily coiled up in oval 
capsules, but are, at the will of the animal, pro- 
jected with surprising force: these capsules are 
lodged in vast numbers in the flesh of the body, 
| but especially in the tentacles.” 
In general, the “sting” is not felt by the 

human hand, although a sensation of “ stickiness” 
, is produced. Those wonderful little threads which 
| dart out of their capsules, and penetrate with sur- 
| prising subtlety many objects of contact, perhaps 
| find the skin of the human hand too tough to 
| wound. Miss Pratt, in her “Seaside Chapters,” 
| observes that the touch of the very same Actinia 
will affect different persons in a different manner. 
Having placed a specimen in a vessel, which she 
often touched, she found the tentacles crowding 
round the finger and producing a very slight 
sensation. The same specimen being touched by 
another person communicated a tingling which 
| was felt up the whole arm. Some persons felt 
| nothing; others felt as if stung by a nettle. 

Altogether the anemone must be a formidable 
tenant of the sea, and is a rather dangerous inha- 
| bitant of the tank. Firmly adhering by its base, 
it puts out its arms in quest of prey. Nothing, 
once in contact with an arm, can escape its deadly 
touch. Small Mollusca, Radiata, and Crustacea 
are drawn to the central vortex, and swallowed in 
| spite of the most vigorous resistance. Small 
| fishes and crabs are seized and devoured. Crea- 
| tures larger than the natural extent of the ane- 
| mone’s body are pressed down into the same ac- 
commodating and extensile carpet bag. If you 
| have any choice specimens belonging to other 
| tribes, endowed with powers of locomotion likely 
| to bring them into thoughtless contact with the foe, 
do not place them in a tank with sea-anemones. 
| Foreigners boil many kinds of Actini@ for the 
, table, and find in them a very pleasant dish. 
The texture is something like calf’s foot-jelly; 
taste and smell resembling that of crab or lobster. 
| Katen with sauce, they are savoury. The author 
| of “ Devonshire Rambles” gives an amusing: ac- 
; count of the manner of his first becoming ac- 
quainted with Actinian dainties. “The next 
morning,” remarks that gentleman, “I began 
_ operations. As it was an experiment, I did not 
, choose to commit my pet morsels to the servants, 
| but took the saucepan in my own hand. As I 
had no information as to how long they required 
Some I 
put into the water (sea-water) cold, and allowed 
to boil gradually. As soon as the water boiled, I 
tried one; it was tough, and evidently undone. 
| The next I took out after three minutes’ boiling ; 
this was better; and one at five minutes was 
better still, but not so good as the one which had 
boiled ten. I then put the remaining ones into 
| boiling water, and let them remain over the fire 
| boiling for ten minutes, and these were the best of 
all, being more tender, as well as more inviting in 
appearance. I must confess that the first bit I 
essayed caused a sort of lumpy feeling in my 
throat, as if a sentinel guarded the way, and said, 
‘It shan’t come here.’ This sensation, however, 
I felt. to be unworthy of a philosopher, for there 
| was nothing really repugnant in the taste. As 
soon as I had got one that seemed well cooked, I 
invited Mrs. G. to share the feast ; she courageously 
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attacked the morsel, but I am compelled to con- 
fess it could not pass the vestibule; the sentinel 
was one too many for her. My little boy, how- 
ever, voted that ‘tinny was good,’ and that ‘he 
liked tinny,’ and loudly demanded more, like 
another Oliver Twist. As for me, I proved the 
truth of the adage, ‘Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui cotite;’ for after the first defeat my sentinel 
was cowed. I left little in the dish.” After- 
wards, frying them with egg and butter-crumbs, 
they were found far superior to the others, “all 
prejudice yielded to their inviting odour and ap- 
pearance, and the whole table joined the repast 
with evident gusto.” Thus, eating or being eaten, 
the sea-flowers fill up their appointed place in the 
world’s economy. 

Active, fearless, and powerful as the Actiniade 
are in the means adopted to secure their food 
when it comes within reach, they are but sluggish 
creatures, and show but little instinct in their 
general habits. They will remain for hours, and 
even days, in the same position; and when they 
do move, it is at an almost imperceptible pace; 
perhaps an inch in an hour. When removed from 
their site and placed at the bottom of a vessel, 
they take a good while to consider whether they 
shall fix themselves on another; and a still longer 
time in effecting their purpose. When on the 
look-out for prey, they never lengthen their tenta- 
cles to reach it unless it come in actual contact 
with them. Dr. Hamilton, a pastor of the Scotch 
Church, in a little work called “ Life in Earnest,” 
has happily seized upon this apparent laziness of 
the zoophyte, in rebuking those who are satisfied 
with living in the world without a definite object. 

“Those of you who are familiar with the shore, 
may have seen attached to the inundated reef a 
creature, whether plant or animal you could 
scarcely tell, rooted to the rock as a plant might 
be, and twirling its long tentacula as an animal 
would do. This plant-animal’s life is somewhat 
monotonous, for it has nothing to do but grow 
and twirl its feelers, float in the tide, or fold itself 
up on its footstalk when that tide has receded, for 
months and years together. Now, would it not 
be very dismal to be transformed into a zoophyte ? 
Would it not be an awful punishment, with your 
human soul still in you, to be anchored to a rock, 
able to do nothing but spin about your arms or 
fold them up again, and knowing no variety, ex- 
cepting when the receding ocean left you in the 
daylight, or the returning waters plunged you in 
the green depths again, or the sweeping tide 
brought you the prize of a young periwinkle or an 
invisible starfish? But what better is the life 
you are spontaneously leading? What greater 
variety marks your existence, than chequers the 
life of the sea-anemone ? Does not one day float 
over you after another just as the tide floats over 
it, and find you much the same, and leave you 
vegetating still? Are you more useful? What 
real service to others did you render yesterday ? 
What tangible amount of occupation did you over- 
take in the one hundred and sixty-eight hours of 
which last week consisted ? and what higher end 
in living have you than that polypus? You go 
through certain mechanical routines of rising, and 
dressing, and visiting, and dining, and going to 
sleep again; and are a little roused from your 





usual lethargy by the arrival of a friend, or the 
effort needed to write some note of ceremony. But 
as it curtseys in the waves, and vibrates its ex- 
ploring arms, and gorges some dainty Medusa, 
the sea-anemone goes through nearly the same 
round of pursuits and enjoyments with your intel- 
ligent and immortal self! Is this a life for a 
rational and responsible creature to lead ?” 

We may say to the last question, “ Perhaps 
not ;” but it is nevertheless a very good sort of 
life for an anemone to lead; for it is that in which 
God has placed it, and it fulfils the end for which 
it was created.* 





FABLES FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE OLD STAG HOUND. 


“ My master,” said an aged hound, 
“Why strike that heavy blow, 
Because the noble stag we found 
My toothless guins let go ? 
“Oh, be not angry, that my will 
So long survives my power ; 
Or that I try to serve you still 
In life’s declining hour, 
* Am I to blame that, growing old, 
My strength begins to flag, 
Or that my teeth no more can hold, 
As once, the struggling stag ? 
Remember all my service past, 
How once I was renown’d ; 
My cry awoke the bugle’s blast, 
And made the hills resound. 
* Then first and foremost of the pack, 
With lightning speed I flew, 
Nor ever miss’d my scented track, 
Or lost my guiding clue. 
* And had I youth’s returning power 
‘To second my good will, 
I'd join the chase this very hour, 
Its duties to fulfil.” 
“ My faithful dog, I’ve done thee wrong,” 
The soften’d hunter cried ; 
* Ah! would thy limbs again were strong, 
‘Yo keep up by my side. 
* Well hast thou merited a right 
My help in age to claim ; 
To whose keen scent and piercing sight 
I owe a hunter’s fame.” 
Ah! dogs there are, and men much prized, 
While vigorous and strong, 
Who in old age, like things despised, 
Are in dark corners flung. 
Yet recollect their youthful bloom, 
Recall their better days, 
Contrast them with their present doom, 
And with compassion gaze. 
*Tis well when life is dark and drear, 
And all our prospects fade, 
To have a God of love to cheer 
And light us in the shade. 
*Tis well, when youthful powers give way, 
Our care on Him to cast, 
Who will uphold us in decay, 
And love us to the last.” 
Ex.ten RoBeERrts. 








* The above interesting sketch, of one of that numerous 
species of ‘Sea Flowers” which have latterly attracted so 
much attention among frequenters of the sea-side, is ex- 
tracted from a very attractive work, just published, on the 
“ Popular History of the Aquarium,” by George B. Sowerby, 
F.L.S. The volume is a useful addition to the excellent 
books which have already appeared on this fascinating depart- 
ment of the Creator’s wondrous works. London: Lovel 
Reeve. 1857. 









































